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The County Records of Illinois 



By Theodobb Calvin Pease. 

The last few months have seen the completion of a survey 
of the historical resources of Illinois, begun some three years 
ago. Liberal appropriations by the state legislature have 
made possible the visiting of every county seat in the state, and 
a thorough canvass, both of the records contained in its court 
house and of the material, such as letters or diaries, of his- 
torical interest in private hands. A survey in similar detail 
has hardly been attempted hitherto outside New England; but 
its progress has aroused interest and inspired queries from 
several other states, which may now perhaps undertake a 
similar task. In this field the enterprise of Illinois has given 
it an enviable position of leadership among its sister states. 

Generous as have been the outlays for the enterprise, com- 
mensurate results have been attained. Possessors of material 
of historical interest, have yielded it to the personal impor- 
tunities of a searcher actually in the field ; and the State Histo- 
rical Library has been enriched by rare files of newspapers 
that for decades have reposed forgotten in court house cellars 
and attics. More than this the whereabouts of other files and 
other manuscript collections of equal value are now definitely 
known. Further the record contents of every court house in the 
state have been minutely listed, and the result will soon be pub- 
lished in a volume of the Illinois Historical Collections, which 
will serve as a complete finding list for the student in search of 
material whether early or recent, and whether of historical, 
sociological, or economic interest. Finally observations made 
in so many court houses of so many different conditions sur- 
rounding old records and so many different methods of mak- 
ing new ones may well be expected to bear fruit in suggestions 
directed toward bringing about a situation that may render 
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the records safer, more useful, and more economical for both 
the student and the taxpayer. 

The records of the court houses have yielded some material 
of especial interest. To mention specific facts, some of the 
negro slavery and indenture records throw a clear light on just 
exactly how sUvery lingered in Illinois for a generation after 
the constitution of 1818 had forbidden it. For instance a tax 
list of 1820 in Madison county, reveals that Benjamin Stephen- 
son owned eight slaves valued at $1,570; Ninian Edwards 
three, valued at $1,500; James Gray five, worth $850, and 
Thomas Reynolds three, worth $600. All told fifty-five ne- 
groes were owned in the county, held as slaves, as accompany- 
ing records, show by means of 99 year indentures for nominal 
sums, which were no bar to sales of unexpired terms. And 
this is but a single instance. In county after county similar 
records of marked interest and importance have been found. 

However, the fact that the records of local jurisdictions in 
Illinois would be of interest and importance to the historian 
might have been taken for granted long ago. Thus the history 
of local administration in the state is told more vividly than 
anywhere else in the early records of its county commissioners 
courts. So full are the records of material of great local inter- 
est—containing as they do, details of early licenses, records 
concerning the establishment of early roads, etc., that it would 
seem as if any local historical society, ambitious to try its hand 
at publication, would not need to look far for material both 
interesting and important. Then there are the wills, inven- 
tories, and records of the probate courts, which with their de- 
tailed and appraised lists of personal property, may serve as 
indexes to the culture of past generations. There are the 
records of law proceedings and criminal trials in circuit and 
county courts, with additional records that may tell the socio- 
logist of the county ^s treatment of its wayward children and 
mental defectives. There are the records of taxation, and last 
of all, in many cases, detailed election returns, some of them as 
early as the territorial days of Illinois. To discriminate be- 
tween these and determine which might be important for the 
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historian, and which unimportant, proved from the outset an 
impossible task. Accordingly all were listed in as much detail 
as was possible. With the publication of such lists, it is hoped 
the searcher of records, however far distant from material he 
may desire, can determine exactly where it exists and what use 
he may hope to make of it. 

As to the methods employed in storing and preserving this 
material there is little ground for extreme optimism. There 
are one hundred and two court houses in Illinois, and almost 
as many gradations of excellence and defect in the methods of 
preserving the records they contain. Sometimes every book 
and paper in an oflSice is carefully disposed in labeled and sort- 
ed boxes and in fireproof vaults. Sometimes older records, not 
in current use, but for the same reason of all the more interest 
to the historian, are left in vaults that are no better than dust 
holes, or simply cast into basements or attics to decay. Some- 
times a clerk or a board of supervisors has made a holocaust 
of the records; and sometimes Providence has been tempted a 
day too long by fire-trap court houses without vaults and by 
extreme carelessness with lamp and coal stoves, and a whole 
body of records has disappeared in flames. In many court 
houses the stage is all set for a repetition of this tragi-comedy, 
and by the laws of probability we shall hear of its performance 
in some one or other in the next few years. 

Perhaps the degree of safety enjoyed by county records 
can be most sharply indicated by something like a statistical 
summary. Fairly exact notes on ninety-five court houses are 
at hand. Of these court houses, forty-one are apparently fire- 
proof, ten are doubtful, and forty-four, counting the counties 
without court houses, make no pretense of being fireproof. Of 
these last, however, twenty-five have vaults that are clearly 
safe, although in half of these part of the records are stored 
outside the vaults. Of the ten court houses classified as doubt- 
ful, five, and of the thirty-nine that are not fireproof, fourteen 
are without safe vaults. Therefore in nearly one-fifth of the 
counties in Illinois, the records are in immediate danger of 
wholesale destruction bv fire. 
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Startling as the above statement may sound, to anyone 
acquainted with actual conditions in certain court houses it is 
the barest commonplace. It is true that one often finds, in 
small counties as well as large, modern court houses with good 
and adequate vaults, modern filing material, and carefully pre- 
served records and papers. It is also true that in others, con- 
stituting perhaps a bare majority, conditions are merely in- 
different. But in a large minority of instances, there is no 
pretense of preserving the records from fire in the so-called 
'faults.'* Kerosene lamps and coal stoves stand among 
wooden furniture on wooden floors, while the books and papers 
are in filing equipment of pasteboard and wood that could only 
furnish fuel to a fire. The county officials who tolerate such 
conditions will not learn, either from the fires that have par- 
tially or completely destroyed the records of twelve counties, 
or even from their own experience. In at least two counties 
whose records have been wiped out by fire within the memory 
of men now in the prime of life, conditions are as bad as can be. 
True, these counties may have laid to their souls the proverb 
that it is useless to lock the stable door after the horse is stol- 
en, for they have little left that the historical student would 
miss. But in at least five of the nineteen counties established 
prior to 1819, bodies of records that are practically intact 
escape from day to day by mere luck, the complete destruction 
that could be wrought by a single misplaced match. 

In the face of such facts and of the neglect visited on records 
of supreme historical interest, we realize that our new solici- 
tude for our county records will bring us grave problems to 
resolve. Shall we meet the question of safety in the simplest 
way, by building a great archive repository at Springfield and 
conveying thither our local records of historical interest? 
Such perhaps is the solution toward which are turning the 
archive workers, who meet yearly in the Public Archives 
Conference of the American Historical Association. Yet 
here too we encounter difficulties. Clearly we must not re- 
move from county seats records that are in current use by the 
people of the district. And if we remove such only as are not 
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in current use, we shall afterwards find that we have separated 
to different repositories records of the same transaction that 
merely chanced to be in different books. Moreover, how shall 
we determine definitely what portions of the great masses of 
books and papers that load down onr conrt honses possess po* 
tential interest to the student and are therefore to be centraliz- 
ed? In some cases no doubt exists at all. Early election re- 
turns to the county clerk appear as rubbish, unconnected with 
any matter of record that he uses in his daily task; but to the 
historical student they are the backbone of political history. 
To classify other records on this basis, however, demands care- 
ful painstaking consideration, open minded to the rights and 
conveniences of the people of the locality as well as to those of 
the historical student. And in no other way can the problem 
of centralization be fairly and rightly adjudicated. 

Meanwhile if very much remains to be done before we have 
brought to a fair conclusion the work we have undertaken re- 
specting county archives, there is much that each one of us in 
his place and station can accomplish. The preservation of the 
records of the state, past and present, whether of current use 
or historical interest, depends on inspiring in their custodians 
— ^many of them — ^a sense of the usage to which their charges 
are properly entitled. It depends also on the provision of 
fireproof places of storage for them, or in preventing waste of 
space through half use, misfit record books in offices that are 
fireproof, but of inadequate size. These are only a few of the 
possible improvements that suggest themselves. In further- 
ing them every citizen of the state who is interested in the past 
of his community, and every citizen whose birth, marriage, or 
title deed is recorded in an Illinois county has, whether he rec- 
ognizes it or not, a vital interest. But while private enterprise 
may do much, our main hope must be that the legislature will 
devise an adequate solution of the record question, both for 
the student and the tax payer. The enterprise with which 
Illinois has already begun officially to devote proper care and 
attention to her county records should inspire her to greater 
exertions in the task that remains before her. 



